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Abstract 

This study examines the implementation and organization of the state mandated curriculum in 
the 4-hour SEI block in 18 K-12 classrooms in 5 different districts. We focus on the effects of 
grouping by language proficiency, the delivery of the structure-based ESL curriculum, the 
provision of resources and limiting of access to grade-level curriculum, and problems of 
promotion and graduation for ELLs. In each of these areas, the implementation of the SEI 4- 
hour block raises concerns with regard to equal educational opportunity and access to English. 
Key among the findings of this study are: ELLs are physically, socially, and educationally 
isolated from their non-ELL peers; they are not exiting the program in one year, raising serious 
questions about the time these students must remain in these segregated settings; reclassification 
rates are a poor indicator of success in mainstream classrooms; and the four-hour model places 
ELLs at a severe disadvantage for high school graduation. The only means for these students to 
graduate with their peers appears to be through after school and summer school programs that 
either did not exist or had been cut. 
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For the past two years, Arizona schools have been practicing the new state-mandated 
program for educating English language learners (ELLs), the four-hour English Language 
Development (ELD) model. This latest iteration of the state’s version of Structured English 
Immersion (SEI) highlights the teaching of the English language for four hours a day. Core 
content such as math, science, and social studies takes a back seat as ELLs are separated into 
classrooms based on their language proficiency and taught discrete skills of English. With a 
strong emphasis on learning language, ELLs are expected to become proficient after one year to 
then be exited from the program into mainstream classrooms. Arizona’s new model, while being 
touted by some as the up and coming program for ELLs (Clark, 2009), is raising concerns with 
researchers and educators involved with the education of language learners (Faltis, in press; 
Faltis & Arias, 2007; Krashen, Rolstad, & MacSwan, 2007). 

This study is the first to offer a view of the four-hour SEI model policy in practice. 
Using data from observations in 18 four-hour ELD classrooms (totaling 264 hours), interviews 
with more than 20 educators working with ELLs, and the collection of artifacts, such as lesson 
plans and school schedules, this paper offers a description of policy in practice within ELD 
classrooms across Arizona. What follows are the findings from this qualitative study, which was 
informed by ethnographic data collection methods, that reports on the question, “What are the 
characteristics of the four-hour SEI model in practice?”. To set the context, the paper begins 
with a review of the recent history in Arizona surrounding educating ELLs in Arizona since the 
passage of Proposition 203. The paper then provides an explanation of the study design, 
including the methods used to collect and analyze data, as well as a description of the 
participants (i.e., districts, schools and teachers). Next, the findings are illustrated and followed 
by a discussion incorporating the recent literature on educating ELLs, implications, and 
conclusions. 



History and Implementation of Structured English Immersion 

In 2000, Arizona voters passed Proposition 203 ‘English for the Children’ which limited 
the instructional opportunities available to English language learners (Mahoney, Thompson, & 
MacSwan 2004; Wright, 2005). The programmatic effect of this mandate was to dismantle 
bilingual education programs K-12 and replace them with Structured English Immersion (SEI) 
programs in which students identified as ELLs would participate. An ELL’s participation in the 
new SEI model was mandated to “not normally intended \sic\ to exceed one year” (A.R.S. §15- 
752; see also Office of English Language Acquisition Services, 2009-2010). Initially, the 
components of an SEI classroom or SEI instruction were very broadly defined as “nearly all 
instruction to be in English with a minimal amount of native language instruction” (ADE, 2010). 

Previous to the passage of Proposition 203, the issue of adequate funding for ELL 
programs in Arizona was being litigated in the courts. Flores v. Arizona was filed in 1992 
claiming that the state was violating federal law by failing to adequately fund ELL programs. 
The case, originally filed on behalf of students in the Nogales and Douglas Unified School 
Districts of Arizona (districts on the border with Mexico) asserted that the state was violating the 
Equal Educational Opportunity Act (EEOA) of 1974. The EEOA requires local educational 
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agencies to take “appropriate action” to help non-English-speaking students overcome their 
language barriers so that they can participate to the same extent as other students in public 
education. The plaintiffs challenged the state based on one of the three prongs of the “Castaneda 
test” — the requirement that the state must allocate appropriate resources to effectively implement 
the educational program (see e.g., Mahoney, MacSwan, Haladyna, & Garcia, 2010 for a further 
discussion of Castaneda v. Pickard, 1981). 

In 2000, Tucson Federal District Judge Marquez ruled in favor of the plaintiffs noting 
that inadequate funding resulted in ELL program deficiencies. These deficiencies included a) too 
many students, b) not enough classrooms for the students, c) a lack of qualified teachers, 
including teachers to teach ESL and bilingual teachers to teach content areas studies, d) not 
enough teachers’ aides, e) inadequate tutoring programs, and f) insufficient teaching materials 
for both ESL classes and content area courses. Additionally, the court ruled that the $150 
appropriation per ELL student was based on a faulty and dated cost study. Consequently, the 
court ruled that the ELL program cost on which the state’s minimum $150 appropriation was 
based was arbitrary and capricious (Hogan, 2008). 

There were legislative and programmatic consequences to the Flores judgment. At the 
programmatic level, a Consent Decree was approved in July 2000. The Flores Consent Order 
addressed various programmatic issues regarding the delivery of ELL programs in AZ including: 

• the selection of English proficiency tests by the Superintendent; 

• a requirement that the State Board establish rules for the daily instruction in basic subject 
areas appropriate to the level of the ELL students; 

• the reassessment of ELL students after two years of exiting the program; and 

• a requirement that the curriculum of all bilingual education and ESL programs 
incorporate Board standards and be comparable in amount, scope, and quality to that 
provided to English proficient students. 

At the legislative level, after years of delay and sanctions due to lack of compliance with the 
Flores judgment, the legislature enacted HB 2064 in 2006. This bill did much to establish the 
parameters of a new Strucutured Immersion program. 

Prior to this point, after the passage of Proposition 203, there was wide variation in the 
implementation of SEI in the state of Arizona. During fiscal years 2006 and 2007, there were 
three main types of ELL programs: 

• Structured English Immersion (SEI): Most of the instruction is in English and 
teachers use a curriculum designed for children learning English, with the goal of 
becoming proficient in the shortest amount of time. 

• Bilingual Education: Bilingual education programs use the native language to teach 
subject matter and gradually shift to language instruction in English. Since 2001, and 
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as further mandated by Proposition 203, bilingual education requires a waiver in 
Arizona. 

• Mainstream programs: These programs place ELL students in mainstream classrooms 
with English proficient students. 

HB 2064 required the implementation of a statewide SEI model. This bill created the 
English Language Learner (ELL) Task Force (ARS 15-756.01), whose primary charge was to 
“develop and adopt research-based models of Structured English Immersion (SEI) programs for 
use by school districts and charter schools”. Along with requiring the Task Force to adopt 
“research based models of SEI”, HB 2064 ruled that ELLs must receive a minimum of four 
hours per day of English Language Development (ELD): “the Task Force shall develop separate 
models for the first year in which a pupil is classified as an English Language Learner that 
includes a minimum of four hours per day of English Language Development” (ARS 15-756.01 
C). This new model was adopted in September 2007 and implemented beginning in the fall of 
school year 2008-2009. Thus, the development of the SEI model emerged not only in response to 
Proposition 203 ‘English for the Children’, but also became defined as the legislature attempted 
to comply with the Flores judgment. HB 2064 established the parameters for the SEI model, and 
the legislature was motivated to articulate those parameters in order to be able to define the cost 
components of this program. 

Information on the characteristics of the SEI program as implemented is limited. In 
2008, the Arizona Auditor General issued a baseline study on the state of ELL programs that 
were in place in 2006 and 2007, prior to the implementation of the statewide four-hour SEI 
model. The Arizona Auditor General report was based on ELL programs in 18 sample district 
and charter schools and documented wide variation in program implementation: 

In 2007... more than half of all ELL students in the sample districts and charter schools 
attended programs that mainstreamed all ELL students, providing no hours of ELD 1 
instruction in a SEI setting. Forty-two percent were in programs that provided up to 2 
hours of daily ELD instruction. The remaining 6 percent provided more than 2 and up to 
4 hours of daily ELD. (Davenport, 2008, p. ii) 

Although programs at the sample districts and charter schools were aligned with the new 
models’ requirements regarding assessment and English-only classroom materials, their 
instructional approaches were significantly different from the models’ future SEI 
requirement regarding English language development (ELD), (p. ii) 

For the sampled districts and charter schools, about 7 percent of the approximately 8,700 
ELL students became fully proficient in fiscal year 2007, and most of them had been in 
the program for at least 2 years. . .(p. 11) 



1 ELD stands for English Language Development 
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The report relied on a variety of data sources, including site visits to observe sample programs 
and analyzing records and data collected and compiled by ADE. Auditors interviewed program 
staff, visited program sites, and observed classrooms with ELL students. This report concluded 
with a series of recommendations: 

• to ensure accuracy of ELL data, ADE should work with districts and charter schools 
to develop improved data submission and review processes; 

• to ensure proper ELL program funding, ADE should add ELL integrity checks that 
require appropriate achievement data; 

• to improve data accuracy and auditability, ADE should implement process controls 
that enable users, ADE, and the Auditor General to compare data totals at critical 
points in the process; and 

• to assist with analyzing ELL outcomes, ADE should consider collecting additional 
data that describe how a program is implemented, such as teacher qualifications and 
staffing levels. (Davenport, 2008, p.28) 

Since the Auditor General’s report in April 2008, there has not been a description of the 
implementation of the statewide SEI model. The importance of the research reported in this 
document is that until now complete descriptions of instructional activities, student grouping, 
classroom organization and teacher attitudes in the implementation of the statewide SEI model as 
currently defined by HB 2064 have never been conducted. The research reported here is the first 
to document implementation of Arizona’s four-hour model in K-12 classrooms as it is currently 
being delivered in compliance with HB 2064. 



Methodology 

The purpose of this qualitative study was to document and describe the characteristics of 
the four-hour SEI policy in practice and thus answer the research question “What are the 
characteristics of the four-hour SEI model in practice?”. Data collected within the K-12 SEI 
classrooms, which focused on the commonalities and differences between the implementation 
and Arizona policy, affords a specific picture of the four-hour SEI model which is broad enough 
to address salient themes which may be present in schools statewide. Ethnographic observation 
methods were utilized in this descriptive study in order to document the four-hour SEI model 2 
implementation and instruction of English to students classified as ELLs in Arizona. Data 
collection included rigorous observation of the 4-hour block within 18 classrooms across schools 
serving the K-12 population. Classroom observations occurred over a seven- week period during 
the spring semester of the 2009/2010 school year. 



2 This is one of the most popular ways by which the time-allotted block, as designated under the four-hour model by 
ADE, is referred. For the remainder of this document, the four-hour time allotment will be documented as 4-hour 
block. 
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Participants: Site Selection and District Sampling 

Purposeful sampling of schools was used in order to make claims which would be 
representative of the different school types within Arizona. Researchers sought participation 
from a variety of schools, including those with both high and low percentages of ELLs within the 
total school population, as well as schools in both rural/suburban and metropolitan/urban areas. 
Schools that participated in the study were categorized into two distinct groups: elementary 
(grades K-8) and high school (grades 9-12). 

Contact with districts was first made to the district administrators via email, explaining 
the study and the school selection preferences as listed above and asking permission to observe 
SEI classrooms within their district. Once district officials granted permission, researchers 
worked through district personnel to contact the ELL Coordinators, ELL coaches, and SEI 
classroom teachers at these selected schools to move forward with the study. 

Districts involved. 

Five districts participated in this study. Elementary districts had between 30%-40% of 
their population designated as ELL while the high school districts percentages ranged from 12- 
20%. Student demographics within the SEI classrooms were primarily Hispanic but evidence of 
other ethnic groups were present in some of the urban districts. Within the districts observed, 
60%-80% were on free/reduced lunch. Three districts in the study represent urban districts and 
two represent suburban/rural districts. 

Classrooms observed. 

In total, nine schools from five districts participated in this study. Within those nine 
schools, eighteen classrooms were observed. Classrooms were chosen based on the 
recommendation of each school’s principal and/or ELL coordinator. Once the ELL coach or 
principal recommended classrooms, each classroom teacher had the opportunity to participate in, 
or opt out of the study. The classrooms observed were those that incorporated the 4-hour block; 
this included ten high school and eight elementary classrooms. 

Teachers. 

The background, qualifications, and skills of the teachers who were involved with the 4- 
hour block classrooms were a key factor when looking at the implementation of the four-hour 
model. According to Arizona state law, teachers are required to be highly qualified (as per the 
No Child Left Behind Act of 2001). All teachers are also mandated (post-Proposition 203) to 
have a Structured English Immersion (SEI) Endorsement. The only exception to this mandate is 
for those teachers who already hold a bilingual (BLE) or English as a Second Language (ESL) 
endorsement. The SEI Endorsement can be a Provisional (15 hours) or Full (45 hours) 3 . Figure 1 



3 Educators certified after 8/31/2006 must have three semester hours of coursework related to SEI to receive their 
Provisional SEI Endorsement, which is valid for three years. Those certified before that date must complete 15 clock 
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